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‘One mighty blow’ 


~ Amir 9aadiq. 


Protestors gathered at the March for Housing Now protest on November 23 in Mosswood Park, Oakland. 


East Bay advocates march 


By Alastair Boone 


ON a sunny Saturday in November, 
some 250 people gathered in Moss- 
wood Park to demand an end to un- 
just housing practices and housing for 
their homeless neighbors. Under the 
clear blue skies, Stevie Wonder’s “Su- 


perstition” played from a loudspeaker: 


People filed into the park ee 
hand-made signs that read “occupy 
homes” and “no more landlords.” The 
crowd was alive with conversation as 
they waited for the march to begin. 
The November 23 event, ealled 


“March for Housing Now,” was just 

one of the events in the Bay Area’s 
Housing Week of Action—a week of 
‘marches, conversations, and direct — 
action intended to push city officials 
to step up efforts to end the housing 
crisis. 

As the music dica down, and Ge 
roll Fiffe kicked off the event with a 
speech. “We need to make Oakland. 
the model for what can happen when 
people say enough is enough and 
are putting their feet down,” said 
Fiffe, the director of the Oakland /San 
Francisco chapter of the Alliance of 


Californians for Comnwnity Empow- 


-erment (ACCE). 


The march was hosted by eight local 
organizations who are fighting the 
housing crisis from different angles: 
ACCE Action, SIEU Local 1021, East 
Bay Housing Organizations (EBHO), 
East Bay Democratic Socialists of 
America, Sunrise Movement Bay Area, 
Youth vs. Apocalypse, and Strike Debt 
Bay Area. In turn, the event was a 
gathering place for an array of other 


organizers who are working on 


March continues on page 10 


| Donation: $2.00 


Hating the 


holidays 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Timothy Bushy 


THE Chnstimas season is upon us 
once again. This magical time of the 
year brings warm and happy feelings 
inside, for most of society. - 

Growing up in Pearl, Mississippi, 
Christmas was always my favorite 
time of year. Waking up early as a 
child, racing to the Christmas tree 
to see what Santa brought, tearing 
off the wrapping paper to see what 
surprises lay inside. Mom cooking 
in the kitchen, and when I got old 
enough, teaching me how to make 
chicken and dumplings from scratch 
at the kitchen counter. I still remem- 
ber the smell of those Christmas 
meals lingering in the air as we wait- 
ed for friends and family to join us. 

Now it seems like those memories 
took place four lifetimes ago. Some-. 


_ what familiar, but masked by a haze 
_of pain. After a series of horrific 


events I found myself living on the 
streets at the age of 49, and Christ- 


mas suddenly took on a whole new 
meaning. Instead of celebrating the 
holidays, | would disappear and 
pray for that day to pass as soon as 
possible. It became a day of misery 
and dread. More than other days, it 
became a day that confirmed what 
I already knew but tried to never 


-think about: the undeniable truth 


that I had lost everything, including 
my family and loved ones. 

It took several years and several 
Christmases on the street before I 
could accept my new life. But three 
years ago, I seriously contemplated 
the value my life and it was then, 
in the deep recesses of my mind, I 
heard a faint voice say, “since when 
has this life been about you?” 

It stopped me in my tracks, my 
mind.went blank and again I heard, 
“since when has this life been about 
you?” 

I quickly gathered myself and 


Holidays continues on 12 


Homelessness taught me gratitude 


=o }EIRSTEPERSON. = 
By Andy Pope 


WHEN one lives outdoors, and 
weather conditions are less than 
favorable, one sometimes wakes 
up freezing and soaking wet—not 
to mention flat broke..Under such 
circumstances, you.can’t imagine the 
feeling of grati- 


overwhelm me 


in scraping 
up 63 cents 
for a senior 


at a Mac- 

Donald’s. At 

the store most 

frequented, they 

wouldn’t let us in if — 

we didn’t have coffee change. Once 
admitted, our stays were limited to 
twenty minutes. But it was still huge 
that I could get out of the rain and get 
my bearings. 

Picture the scenario, if you haven't 
personally experienced it yourself. It’s 
raining cats and dogs. Your already 
soggy clothes are getting wet all 
over again. You’re shivering from 
cold. Your very blankets were full of 
moisture on awakening. You weren’t 
so bad when still enclosed beneath 
those coverings, but boy did it smart 
when you first got out from under — 
em! All of a sudden you were shak- 
ing to the bones. You ran, not walked, 
in the direction of the MacDonald’s 
where, at 5:20 in the morning, approx- 
imately twenty other homeless people 
were pacing about the sidewalks on. 
University and Shattuck, awaiting the 
moment of opening. 

You don’t have coffee change and 
you just know they’re not going to let 
you in as a non-paying “vagrant.” So 
you swallow your pride, and you start 
hitting up your homeless buddies for 
bits of change. 

“Hey Dave, do you have a quarter? 

That’s all I need. Bob, got a nickel? I’m 

* only five cents short . . .” 
Just as the store is opening, some- 


4 


body flips five pennies into your hand. 


“Here use this. I’m good.” 

You breathe an incredible sigh of re- 
lief. Those five pennies just made the 
difference between your continuing to 
freeze your buns off, and your sitting 
comfortably in a warm building— 
with a morning cup of coffee to boot. 
You get in line, you get your coffee, 


and before you know it, you’re sitting © 


at your favorite Mickey D’s table with 
a Berkeley Daily Californian. You made 
it! If you’re lucky, and somebody 
didn’t get there first, you might even 
be able to use the bathroom. If you’re 
even luckier, you'll get a refill. Luckier 
still, and they might let you stay lon- 
ger than twenty minutes. Heck, they 
might even let you eey till the sun 


tude that nee 


as I succeeded 


cup of coffee. 
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shines through! Nowhere to go, says 
Gratitude, but up. 


Because I live indoors now, a lot of 
the little things that used to inspire 
intense gratitude no longer have the 


same effect. But living inside has not 


dulled my sense of appreciation. I 
often find myself overwhelmed by 
the same kinds of feelings [had when 
I was able to pay my way into that ~ 
McDonald's. But the sources of this 
gratitude are different. 

For example, living inside doesn’t 
make me exempt from the effects of 
nasty weather. It’s been freaky in- 
clement in this part of the world lately, 
with temps in the low 10s (Fahrenheit) 
and fierce winds and lots of snow ren- 
dering the outdoor trek a bit daunting 
for most people—and this particular 
formerly homeless homebody is no 
exception. The upside is that, when 
I walk into my apartment from such 
conditions, nobody is going to kick 
me out of my own home in twenty 
minutes and release me to the cold 
rain and snow. As I sleep, no night 
wanderer is going to wake me up to 
ask me for a cigarette, and no police 
officer is going to shine that bright 
light in my eyes and wake me up to an 
interrogation. When morning comes, 
and I hop into the shower, I won’t 
have to deal. with a number of other 


men in the shower room, nor will I 
have had to wait for two hours to get 
there. Moreover, I get to make my own 
coffee in the morning. I don’t have to 
wait beneath a church stairway while 
a security guard barks orders at me in 
order to get my day started. If I took 


for granted the extraordinary conve- 


niences of indoor living before I was 


Enera Wilson 


“ 


week. 
For the first 51 years of my life, 
before I spent the better part of twelve 
years on the streets of Berkeley arid 
other Bay Area cities, I took all these 
things for granted. Now, I am care- 


_ful to make sure that I don’t lose . 


my sense of gratitude as daily life 
becomes easier. Every morning when 


Because I live indoors now, a lot of the little things 


that used to inspire intense gratitude no longer have 


the same effect. 


homeless, I certainly don’t today. 
I’m looking around the room as I - 

write this. I look to my left and I see - 

a 1921 vintage Howard upright piano 


that somebody gave me for free. How 
cool is that? I’ve never owned a piano | 


before in my entire life. I look to my 
right, and I see a darn comfortable 
couch to crash on. A little further 
down is a five-drawer dresser. And 
believe you me, there are a heck of a 
lot of socks rolled up in that dresser. 
Gone are the days when I have to line 


up every Monday in hopes of getting 
_a single pair of socks to last me all 


I wake up, I jot down ten things I 

am grateful for to off-set the sense of 
stress and sometimes drudgery that - 
comes with maintaining all the details 
of a normal, mundane life. 

Where before I would wonder what 
it was like if someone were homeless, 
I don’t have to wonder anymore. I 
know what it’s like to be homeless— 
and that knowledge is one of the 
greatest blessings I have ever received. 
While intense rushes of the feeling are 
much fewer and farther between now 
that I am trying to maintain stability, 
the gratitude, when it does come, is 
that much the richer. 


Tam grateful for all the years I lived 


outdoors, because my homeless expe- 
rience is what taught me gratitude. 


Homeless No More is a column. that 
features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 


_ Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 


in the Pacific Northwest, and the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about 
youth homelessness in urban America. 
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Dominque Walker, cofounder of Moms For Housing, and her family. 


Homeless moms make a vacant house a home 


By Marisa Kendall 


SICK of struggling with homelessness under a 
system they say hasn't helped them, two Oakland 
mothers took matters iftto their own hands Monday 


— by taking control of a vacant West Oakland house. 


In front of a crowd of supporters, communi- 
ty members and media, 34-year-old Dominique 
Walker and 41-year-old Sameerah Karim moved 
their belongings into a house on Magnolia Street 
that they say has been sitting empty for two years. 
It was the first step in what they hope will snowball 


into a larger movement to take back vacant, in- 


vestor-owned houses in the neighborhoods where 
single, working mothers like themselves grew up 
but can no longer afford. 

“This is my home,” Karim, a second-generation 
Oakland resident; said of the city. “I was born and 
raised here. I deserve to be here.” 

The women, who founded a collective called 
Moms 4 Housing to support their mission, do not 
have permission to be in the house and declined to 
say how they got inside. The home has functioning 


~ water and power, they said. 


The property is owned by Catamount Properties 
2018 LLC, according to the Alameda County Asseés- 
sor’s Office. That company is part of Wedgewood, a 
Redondo Beach-based real estate investment com- 
pany that does business throughout the Western 
U.S. and Florida. “The flip business is the backbone 
of Wedgewood,” according to the company’s web- 
site. Wedgewood did not immediately respond to 
requests for comment. 

Karim and Walker hope the owner will negotiate 

-a deal that will allow them to buy the home. In the 
past, activists, such as those with Oakland Commu- 
nity Land Trust, have been able to strike deals in 
Oakland that allow a property’s current residents to 
buy out the owner at an affordable price. But that’s 
a difficult outcome to achieve — the landlord must 
be convinced to sell, and the residents must be able 
to come up with the money to buy. 

Frustration with ineffective city and state policies 


on homelessness have culminated in this movement. 


to occupy vacant houses in Oakland, said Fernando 
Echeverria, a project manager at the East Bay Com- 
munity Law Center. But it’s not likely to be a sus- 
tainable solution, he said. Even residents residing 
in a building legally typically can’t scrape together 
enough money to buy the property without help 


from a nonprofit. But city, state and federal policies”. 


can make it easier. 
“This is a good time to start having this conversa- 


tion,” he said. “How can.we incentivize landlords os 


: ‘in sociology and has 


that have these properties who otherwise wouldn't 
sell to these types of folks? How can wemake these 
_ opportunities available?” 

If the owner or the police try to force them out, 
Karim and Walker have a volunteer liaison who will 
handle any communication with law enforcement. 

“Housing is a human see ” Walker said. “And 
today, I’m using that right.” 

But neighbors had mixed reactions to Moms 4 
Housing taking over a home on their street. One 


“neighbor, who declined to give her name for 


publication, said her heart breaks for the women 
and their children. At the same time, the situation 
worries her. | 

“My concern is what happens when the owners 
come through,” she said. 

Another neighbor, who also declined to give his 
name, said he saw the owner of the property show- 
ing it to potential tenants just last week. He called 
the Moms 4 Housing members “trespassers.” 

“T resent the fact that I had to save up 25 years for 
a house,” he said. ods told me I had a right to 
a house.” 

Moms 4 Housing is pone to nat hence 
say is a parallel crisis: There’s a proliferation of 
vacant homes in Oakland, and at the same time, the 
number of people living in the city’s sprawling tent 
encampments or in cars and RVs on city streets is 
exploding. There are 4,366 vacant parcels in Oak- 
land, according to the city. Voters approved a tax 
on those unused parcels in November, in an effort 
to encourage owners to move people in to empty 
dwellings. At the same time, there are 4,071 home- 
less residents in Oakland — up nearly 50 percent 
from two years ago, according to the soe s homeless 
count. 

Those empty properties could be better used to 
house people like Walk- 


Courtesy of Moms4Housing 


fled domestic violence in Mississippi and moved 
back to her hometown of Oakland. 

Karim, who is taking classes for a nursing degree 
at Merritt College while also working three jobs — 


in logistics, as an administrative assistant and in 
inventory — hasn’t had a stable home since she lost 
her Section 8 voucher about five years ago, because 


she couldn’t find a landlord willing to take it. Those 
years of homelessness took an immense toll on her, 
Karim said. 

“You need shelter to be sustainable, to go out to 
work and be productive and take care of your fam- 
ily and your mental state,” she said. “Without that, 
everything just goes awry. You start to fall apart.” 

Karim’s adult son no longer lives with her, but 
will come to the Magnolia Street house to visit, she 
said. 

The crowd of community Tee gathered 
Monday to support Moms 4 Housing included 
civil rights attorney and 2014 Oakland mayoral 


_ candidate Dan Siegel, as well as activist and 2018 


Oakland mayoral candidate Cat Brooks. Brooks told 
the audience how years ago as a single mother of 


- a4-year-old girl, she bought a house not far from 


Magnolia Street for $149,000 — and had mortgage 
payments that were less than the rent she’d previ- 
ously paid. 

“Tt is an absolute travesty that that is is no longer an 
option for single mothers, single fathers, single par-_ 
ents, for families of four and five — that they cannot 
afford housing in the city of Oakland,” she said. 


This article originally appeared in the Mercury News. 
Marisa Kendall covers housing for the Bay Ane News 
ee 


er and Karim, said the 
activists on Magnolia 
Street on Monday. 

~ Walker, who is bring- 
ing her two children, 
ages 1 and 4, to live 

in the Magnolia Street 
house, works full-time 
as a community advo- 
cate and does app-based 
food delivery to earn 
money onthe side. She 
~has a bachelor’s degree. 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


been homeless since - 


_. April, when she says she 
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Rainstorm ritual: checking is Sh a 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


ONE of my post-rainstorm rituals is, 1 go around 
to all my stash spots to make sure all my stuff - 
stayed relatively dry. Also, I got all the bags sealed 
up, and have to un-seal them. Because if even a few 
drops of water gets into a sealed bag, it.can turn to 
mildew and ruin an entire bag of clean clothes. 

So this morning I’m at one of my stash spots 
nestled in the bushes on the Berkeley campus: It’s 
right by this fence, and on the other side of the 
fence is this big green field. This young guy is over 
there with his dog, letting it run around in the field. 
This beautiful big white dog. I don’t know what — 
breed. Alaskan husky? Anyways, the dog hears me 
rustling around in the bushes and comes running 
over towards me to investigate, barking it’s ass off 
the whole way. The dog is well over 100 pounds 
and could do some damage if it wanted to. But 
I’m mostly concerned the dog is going to blow my 
cover and draw st 
attention to my secret stash spot. 


shout. 


“WOULD YOU GET YOUR FUCKING DOG!I!"" J 
: Will Laren / Flickr 


\ my secret stash spots 


The guy calls out to his dog. And the dog starts run- 


‘ning back towards him. But then it turns around and 


comes charging back at me, barking the whole way. — 
I quickly packed up my stuff and got out of there, 
yelling over my shoulder as I left: “YOU STUPID. - 


_FUCKING IDIOT.” I could see the guy and his dog . 
-slinking off in the distance.,With a little luck ruined 


is morning. 

immediately regretted cursing at him. Because the 
dog really wasn’t doing anything wrong. It probably 
just thought I was a squirrel or something. But what 
can I say? I’d been dealing with the rain non-stop for _ 
the last 48 hours, I was muddy and tired and hungov- 
er. And frankly I was on a short leash myself. And if 
somebody barks at me, I’m liable to bark right back. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives in 
Berkeley, California. You can find more writing on his blog, 
acidheroes.wordpress.com 


“POVERTY IS THE 
WORST FORM OF 
VIOLENCE” 


-MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Travis: Sommelier, traveler, clothing designer 


By Emma Arnesty-Good 


WHEN Travis moved to San Fran- 
cisco in 2011, he was 21 years old and 
_ had $174 in his pocket. 
His first job was tossing salads at 
a restaurant on 2nd and Market. But 
soon, his career in the service industry 
would take off. His next job was at 
Quince, a fine dining restaurant that 
now has three Michelin stars. After 
landing at Quince, his career gained 
momentum. Hired as a barista, Travis 
moved up the ranks quickly, absorb- 
ing as much as he could about the op- 
eration. He even took ballet lessons to 
improve his grace in the fancy dining 
room. Within a year, he was managing 
waitstaff and taking reservations as 
_ the Maitre’d. 

One night, Travis noticed the 
sommelier, a woman whose role was 
to walk around and try wines. “She 
didn’t have to take a table; she got 
paid to booze it,” he said. Inspired, 
Travis bought the sommelier textbook 
for $25 online and studied all year. 
The following year, he passed the 


The process was a great professional 
step for Travis, who declined to give 
his last name. By 2015, he was making 
real money. “I managed to go from. 
$175 bucks in my pocket to making 
- $87,000,” he said, “I was 25 years old 

and I drank for a living.” | 

However, all this success didn’t 
translate to happiness. Travis looked 
around at his friends, who all worked 
in the service industry. “They all had 
hot girlfriends and houses in Alamo 
Square and dogs, and were, like, leas- 
ing cars and had savings accounts and 
shit,” he said. Even with the money 

‘he made, Travis struggled to pay his 
tent, which was $1,000 per month. “I 

-was really depressed and I didn’t 
know why,” he said. 

Distressed and unsure of what to 
do next, Travis decided to take time 
off for travel. He left everything he 
owned in San Francisco and got on a 
plane. “I wasn’t really sure what ms was 
doing but I kept telling people, ‘I 
going to Thailand, I’m going to Thai- 
land,’” he said. _ 

So that’s what he did. Travis had 
a vision of traveling to Melbourne, 


where he’d landed a job picking. : 


grapes for Chandon Champagne. But 
his plans were foiled when he slipped 
on a wet floor and broke his elbow at 
.a house party in Costa Rica. After sev- 
eral failed attempts to obtain medical 
help, a friend finally convinced him to 
move back to the U.S. 

_ Moving back to his hometown 

of Morro Bay quickly turned into a 
nightmare. The elbow surgery was 
more complicated than expected. 
Then he blew out his knee while 
standing up from an. air mattress. 
There was a second elbow surgery, 
two knee surgeries, and a long recov- 
ery period spent in bed, hooked up to 
opiates. 

By the end of 2016, Travis was phys- 
ically weak, depressed, and broke. “In 
my mind_I was still traveling, still 
going to move to Australia and. my 
visa was still valid and all. that,” he 


said. The reality was harsher: he had 


-been staying with a friend for free and 


hadn’t signed up for social services, 
so he’d blown through all his savings 
just getting by. 

When Travis moved back to San 
Francisco, he was homeless. He spent 
the better part of 2017 using drugs, 
bouncing around from couch to couch, 
and living on the street. 

”“ & jot of that, I don’t remember,” he 
says. “Drugs are a hell of a drug.” 

Now, Travis is putting the pieces 
back together. Six months ago, he had 
an epiphany about his mental health, 
and started to wonder whether he 
might have an undiagnosed develop- 
mental issue. 

“A lot of my life started to make 
more sense under that context,” he 
said. As an example, he pointed to the 


~ two men sitting-close by. “I’ve known 


them for a couple of years and I’ve 


got big love for both of them,” he said, 


but sometimes he privately wonders 
whether they hate him, “or if I did 


‘ something wrong or if I missed some 


kind of social cue that other people 
wouldn't have.” 

But finding professional help is a 
whole other matter. 

“I’ve gotten in front of a couple 
nurse practitioners that will gladly 
write you a prescription for Well- 
butrin and send you on your way.” 
But Travis wants more than another 
round of antidepressants; he wants a 
diagnosis. With a bit more informa- 
tion, he might be able to understand 


_ himself better. “I hold out hope,” he 


said, laughing. “Sort of.” 

Despite everything that’s happened, 
Travis is warm and optimistic. In the 
short-term, he wants to join Sips N 
Sews, a sewing club on Sutter Street 


that allows members the use of all 


their equipment. “I have some weird, 
urgent desire to make clothing,” he 


said. 


Travis has developed a passion for 
selling clothing since moving onto the 
street. “I pull designer garments out 
of the gutters of San Francisco and 
sell them to the Nob Hill crowd,” he 
said. To make sure his products are 
good quality, he researches labels on- 
line. At first, his discerning taste was 
fueled by need: finding an expensive 


- garment meant he could afford to eat 


for the week. But now he is genuine- 


‘Now that I'm homeless, 
I’m wearing 


designer clothes’ 


ly interested in fashion, and enjoys 
learning about specific designers and 
their styles. 

The irony is not lost on him. “When 
I made $90,000 a year I didn’t care 
for shit,” he said, laughing at himself, 

“Now that I’m homeless, I’m sudden- 
ly wearing Kenzo, you know? Or 
Givenchy.” 

That’s all short term, though. “For 
the long term, I would like to do 
something to help the world,” he said. 
This can start small. Travis recently 
helped a man clean up a vintage 
snakeskin wallet with the Mr. Clean 
Magic Eraser he keeps on hand, and a 
- few weeks before that, he performed 
CPR on a man in an alleyway off 
Union Square. Eventually, he might 
want to work for a humanitarian orga- 
nization, or bea farmer 1 in Southeast 
Asia or Africa. 

He still thinks about making good 
on his plan to do sommelier work 
in Australia. He turned 31 this year, 


Emma Arnesty-Good 


which is the last year he'll be eligible 
for the year-long work visa in Aus- 
tralia. But he also wonders if being a 
- sommelier truly benefits humanity. 
“It’s a weird esoteric knowledge base. 
~ that I have, that is somehow needed 
in the world, but only by those with 
enough money to care.” 

Furthermore, homelessness has 
made it-difficult for Travis to keep up 
his sommelier work. Up until a few 
weeks ago, he still had a few clients _ 
in the wine industry who he worked 
for remotely, from his laptop. But 
after being arrested, Travis went to 
retrieve his belongings from the police 
holding and was told his items had 
been stolen. This included his grand- 
mother’s one-karat diamond and the 
laptop computer with the contact 
information of his remaining clients. 
“Part of being homeless in San Fran- 
cisco is that you lose everything you 
own, many times over,” he said, “If 
you fall asleep, someone will steal it 
from you. If you look the other way, 
someone will steal it from you. If you 
walk away for five minutes, the De- 
partment of Public Works will throw 
it away for you, or they’Il steal it from 
you. You get real Buddhist about 
things.” 

I told Travis that his attitude is gen- 
erous—that many people might begin 
to hate a city that routinely destroys 
the only possessions they own. “You 
know, it’s that or be miserable about 
it,” he said. I get the sense that he’s 

tried that approach, and now, he’s 
trying something new. 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in 
which someone who lives on the street 
tells us their story. Emma Arnesty-Good 
is a writer and researcher living in her 
hometown of San Francisco, CA. 
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Supporting your Homeless 


Neighbors this 


Living outside is never easy, but the winter rain 
and cold create additional burdens for unhoused 
people. And while the rest of the world seems to 
be celebrating the holidays, it’s easy for unhoused 
people to feel alone and forgotten. For these reasons, 
this is a time of year when donations can go a long 
way. 


However, it’s also important to maintain this 
support year-round. Homelessness does not stop 
when spring begins—your unhoused neighbors will 


DONATE 


here are many grassroots 

organizations in the Bay Area _. 
that are dedicated to helping 
unhoused people. The services they 
provide range from community. 
outreach and distributing resources 


to advocating for policy change. 
Here are a handful of those 
organizations. All of the groups on 


receive directly into the homeless 


a 


community. 


YOUTH SPIRIT ARTWORKS 
Needs: Bikes, laptops, art supplies, 
school supplies, heating pads, hy- 


giene kits, gently used camping gear. - 


YSA is also the publisher of Street 
Spirit! All donations to YSA help 


keep the newspaper up and running. 
Donate online at this link: youthspir- 


itartworks.org/donate. Checks can be 


sent to: 1740 Alcatraz Avenue, Berke- . 


“1 Jey CA 94703. 


WEST OAKLAND PUNKS WITH 
LUNCH 


Needs: PWL is seeking donations of 
tents, sleeping bags, tarps, gloves, 


this list invest all the donations they 


Holiday Season 


still need your support when. the spirit of “holiday 
giving” evaporates with the winter rains. , 


This guide was created to shed light on some ways 
you can support the homeless community in the Bay 
Area. The organizations and individuals listed work 
directly with unhoused people to meet theirimmediate 

_needs. Whileit is by nomeansacomprehensive list, we 
hope itinspires you to get involved ae the homeless 


community. 


+ 


hothands, beanies, warm socks, new 
underwear, hot cocoa mix, instant : 
coffee, packaged snacks, and bottled 
water. Donations can be dropped off 
at 2630 Union Street, Oakland, on 
Sundays between 1:00-3:00pm. 

As an all-volunteer organization, 
PWL also greatly appreciates mon- 
etary donations. Checks can be ~ 
mailed to: 535 Dock St #113 Tacoma, 
WA 98402. (Make checks payable to: 
PDAP or NASEN Grants, and write 
“Punks with Lunch” in the memo.) 


THE VILLAGE 
Needs: The Village i is sanently seek- 


ing tents (six-person or larger), socks, 


bottled water, comforters, sleeping 


bags, solar chargers, solar lights, lan- 


terns, palettes, flooring, and ply- 
wood. They are currently raising 
money for porta potty and trash 
services for an encampment on 
E12 Street & 2274 Ave. You can 
support them financially by sending 
electronic Home Depot or Urban Ore 
gift cards to maowunyo@gmail.com, 
or by sending money to their PayPal, 
at www.paypal.me/thevillageinoakland. 


SOS! RICHMOND 

Needs: SOS! Richmond is conduct- 
ing a Winter Campaign to distribute 
tarps, sleeping bags, tents, rain & 
cold weather gear, and construction 
materials for building the cabins. 
Donations can be dropped off at 
Berland Design, 653 S 31st St, Rich- 
mond, CA 94804, near the Regatta . 
exit on 580. Volunteers can email at 
danielrichardbarth@gmail.com. SOS! 
Richmond is currently fundraising 
to get volunteer and paid Housing 
& Resource Navigation professionals 


on the streets to help people get in- 
side this winter. You can send mon- 
etary donations to SOS! Richmond, 
2707 Chanslor Avenue, Sond 
CA 94804. 


EAST OAKLAND COLLECTIVE 
You can send the East Oakland Col- 
lective money online at this link: bit. 


_ ly/supportEOC. Checks can be sent to 


P.O. Box 5382 Oakland, California. 


DOROTHY DAY HOUSE 

Needs: Dorothy Day House is 
seeking donations of casual street 
clothing, sleeping bags, backpacks, 
and other weatherproof gear. Do- 
nations can be dropped off at 1931 
Center Street seven days a week 
from 8:00am to 4:00pm. Money can 
be donated online at this link: bit. 
ly/2D9WaOQ. Checks can be mailed 
to: PO BOX 12701 Berkeley 94712. 


CONSIDER THE HOMELESS 
Needs: Men’s blue jeans, blankets, 
tarps, winter jackets, and socks. If 
have resources to donate, send an 
email to info@considerthehomeless.org 
describing what you have.They will 
respond with a message arranging a 
drop-off. Checks can be sent to PO 
Box 2771 Berkeley, CA 94702 


COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS 
Needs: The Coalition on Homeless- 
ness relies on individual donors to 
make up the vast majority of their 


‘budget. You can donate online at 


this link: www.cohsf.org/get-involved/ | 
ways-to-give. Checks.can be sent to: 


Coalition on Homelessness, 280 Turk 


St., San Francisco, CA 94102 
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VOLUNTEER 


vee can also help your homeless neighbors by © 
volunteering your time. This list comprises 
some of the volunteer opportunities that take 
place each week across the Bay Area. All of the 
organizations listed work closely with the homeless 


community to support their immediate needs. 


YOUTH SPIRIT ARTWORKS 

YSA is seeking volunteers to mentor or tutor 
youth, help with resume writing, or assist with 
organizing their studio space. If you are interested 
in volunteering with YSA, email Hannah Trum- 
bull: Hannah@youthspiritartworks.org. 


WEST OAKLAND PUNKS WITH LUNCH. 
This winter, PWL is hosting their first Winter 
Care Village—an event where multiple service 
providers gather in one location, making it easier 
for those in need to access resources in a short 
amount of time. They are looking for partners to 
donate services, including haircuts, vet services, 
massages, acupuncture, and bike repair. If you 
want to provide a service, contact them directly at 
oaklandpunkswithlunch@gmail.com. 

e December 14, 2019 from 12 :00pm-—4:00 pm 

e Location: Mosswood Park (Oakland) 


THE VILLAGE 

#FeedThePeople is the arm of The Village that dis- 
tributes food and supplies to homeless encamp- 
ments in the East Bay. They are seeking volunteers 
to help with cooking; soliciting food donations; 
driving; serving meals; and administering “Know 
your rights” trainings. If you are interested in 
volunteering with #FeedThePeople, contact Needa 
Bee by phone or text: (510) 355-7010. The Village 
also needs people with building experience to 

_ volunteer with their Build Committee—a team 

of people who builds shelter for homeless peo- 
ple. If you are interested in volunteering to build 
platforms, wooden cabins, styrofoam yurts, or 
kitchens and cabinets in homeless encampments, 
contact Ayat at this number: (510) 890-7022. 


SOS! RICHMOND: 
SOS! Richmond is oe volunteers to help with 
“outreach and build cabins. If you would like to 
volunteer with their team in Richmond, email 
Daniel Barth: danielrichardbarth@gmail.com. 


NIGHT ON THE STREETS CATHOLIC WORKER 

The Catholic Worker invites you to participate 

at their Sunday breakfast at People’s Park, in 
Berkeley. The breakfast takes place every Sunday. 
Arrive at 7:00am to assist with serving, and get to 
know your homeless neighbors. 


EAST OAKLAND COLLECTIVE: 
East Oakland Collective serves hot meals to the 
homeless twice a week. 
© Wednesdays: hot meal distribution in East 
Oakland. Meet at 6:00 pm at the encampment 
on E.8th Street and Alameda Avenue. 


e Fridays: hot meal distribution in East Oakland. 


Meet at 5:30 pm at Oakland City Church, 2735 
McArthur Blvd. 


Guide continues on page 8 


munity organizing network i is comprised 
____of housed and unsheltered neighbors who | 
_ _ work together to bring on personal, ae 
__ borhood, and institutional changes SOS! __ 
Richmond conducts public space cleanup — 
— and outreach across Central Richmond with | 
ois homeless “Streets Team.” It collaborates _ = 
with City of Richmond to develop anem-_ 
: powerment-based “Transitional Village” t 
____ provide interim sheltering i in an ed 
_ community where residents live in sleeping _ 
cabins, gain access to services and resources, 
__and share responsibility to secure oo safe, 


street Spirit 


Youth oe Artworks (YSA) i is an interfaith 
“green” art jobs and job training program 
located in Berkeley, California. Founded in 


2007, YSA is a non-profit organization that 
_is committed to empowering homeless and 
low-income San Francisco Bay Area young — 


people, ages 16-25. YSA’s mission is to use 


_ art jobs and jobs training to empower and 
transform the lives of youth, giving young 
people the skills, experience, and self-confi- 
oo dence needed to meet their full oS 
youthspiritartworks. org 


WEST ¢ OAKLAND PUNKS WITH LUNCH 


_ West Oakland Punks, With Lunch nh (PWL) 


| ABOUT THESE ORGAN IZATIONS 


_ YOUTH SPIRIT ARTWORKS EAST OAKLAND COLLECTIVE 


The East Oakland Collective (EOC) is a 
member-based community organizing 
group that serves deep East Oakland. 


Founded in 2016, EOC’s mission is to. 


support underserved communities in East 
Oakland from the ground up. They do this 
by advocating for representation in local 


_ government; working to increase individ- 
__ual and collective wealth in East Oakland; 


and addressing the immediate needs of 


. homeless people across the city. Through 


their twice-weekly hot meal delivery and 


_ their bi- -monthly event—Feed the Hood— 
_ they regularly provide food and hygiene 

_ Kits to our unhoused brothers and sisters. 
_ oe their Homeless Rapid RC 


- c os sponse Team (HRRT i is on call 24 hours a a 


stable, and organized community. _ 


cS | _ You can keep up with SOS! Richmond on pelo 
a 2 05! ee oe a 


- NIGHT ON THE STREETS CATHOLIC. 
WORKER | 

The Catholic Worker i isa ‘noe format 
organization based in Berkeley. Founded 


in 1997, they have been serving several _ 


_ meals per week to homeless people for 22 


years. [hey also provide a variety of other 


mail, legal, tax, and health services, as well 
as outreach that ranges from hospital and © 
_ prison visits to advocacy for healthcare. 


The Catholic Worker serves a hot breakfast 
every Sunday at People’s Park. Additional- 


ly, the organization serves soup three nights 


a week during the winter months, and 
provides five holiday meals each year. The 
organization stresses the importance of tak- 
ing personal responsibility for those most in 


_ need by building relationships rather than. 


just providing services. They support all 
those in need, as all are welcome. 
sites. coogle.com/site/berkeleycatholicworker/ 


Conse: the ee is a a Berkeley-based_ a 
non-profit community group of neighbors _ 
__and friends who want to help those less 
_ fortunate. Since Thanksgiving, 2014, they 
_ have been delivering dinner and supplies 
directly to those huddled in — on 
: sidewalks, and i in parks. _ 


day, 7 days aw week oO | ovide food, ‘Sup : é 


ow Pnpeaiues Thou these services, _ 


: they poe se meals 7 ies as 


considerthehomeless. Org 


COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS - 
The Coalition on _ Homelessness (COH) is _ 


a non-profit organization that advocates 


forthe rights of homeless people i inSan _ |. 


Francisco. Since 1987, they have organized 


grassroots campaigns to advocate for policy 
__ change and create permanent solutions to 
__ homelessness. Through outreach, they build 
community and work to protect the human _ 
tights of those forced to remain on the streets. 
_ www.cohsf.org : 


— cHILIS ON WHEELS BAY AREA 


Chilis on Wheels is a Bay Area-based 


: . -profit that provides vegan meals 
| and personal products to people in need. 
_ Through meal shares, clothing drives, and 
outreach events, Chilis on Wheels’ mission. 
__ is to make veganism accessible to commu- 
__ nities in need while also minimizing our * 


impact on animals and the planet. 


pee) 
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For directions or questions, contact Candice 
Elder by phone or text at (510) 990-0775. To learn 
more or track schedule changes, visit their web- 
site at wwzw.eastoaklandcollective.com/volunteer. 


They are also seeking volunteers for their event, 
Feed the Hood 13. Feed the Hood is a bi-monthly 
event where hundreds of volunteers gather to as- 
semble and distribute bag lunches and hygiene kits 
to unhoused people across Oakland. Children of 
all ages are invited to attend with a parent/guard- 
ian. To volunteer at Feed the Hood 13, see below: 


e Sunday, December 15" at 7:00am 


e Location: East Oakland Youth Development — 
Center (8200 International Blvd., Oakland, CA 


94621) 


e RSVP & learn more here: bit.ly/feedthehood13 


MUTUAL AID 


M utual aid plays a crucial role in 


‘| supporting unhoused people. 
By giving directly to people in 
need with no strings attached, we 
build relationships and dismantle 
the assumption that poverty is — 
the fault of the poor. Mutual aid 
can take many forms. Below is a 
list of ways you can give directly 
to your homeless neighbors. It 
ranges from delivering supplies 
to homeless encampments, to 
donating to GoFundMe campaigns 
for individuals, to keeping cash 
and other useful supplies in your 


backpack for people you encounter 
on the street. It can also be as simple 


as a smile—stopping to say hello 
goes a long way toward making 
everyone feel at home in the Bay 


Area. 


ENCAMPMENT WISH LISTS: 


WHERE DO WE GO BERKELEY 
Where Do We Go Berkeley represents 
two encampments at the end of 
University Avenue, near the Berkeley 
Marina. One is across the road from 
the Seabreeze Market and Deli, and 
the other is directly under the I-80 
overpass (under the University Av- 
enue exit). Together, these encamp- 
ments house between 65-80 people. 
Needs: heavy duty waterproof tarps 
(6 mil, 10x20); 10x50, 10x20, and 
10x100 plastic sheeting for ground 
cover; mylar blankets; Mr. Heater 
Buddy indoor-safe propane heaters; 
small fire extinguishers. 
If you want to donate, contact: An- 
drea by phone: (510) 640-7390 
Or email: wheredowegoberk@gmail.com. 


HERE/THERE 

Here/There is a drug and alcohol 
free encampment in South Berkeley, 
where Adeline Street meets Alcatraz 
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CONSIDER THE HOMELESS ; ae 
- Consider thé Homeless needs volunteers to help 
with their soup run—a hot meal service in Berke- 
ley delivered out of the Consider the Homeless 
van every Thursday and Sunday at 5:00 pm. They 
are looking for cooks, co-pilots, cleanup crew, and 
Acme bread pickup volunteers. To learn more 
about what's involved with each of these posi- 
tions, call Barbara Brust at (510) 560-4284 and 
leave a voicemail describing your interest. 


volunteers: 


Avenue. The camp was founded in 
2017 by First They Came For The © 
Homeless, a homeless-led political 
organizing group. It currently houses 
21 people. 


Needs: Four-person tents; tarps 
(10 mil, 12x16, or 14x16); sleeping 
bags; men’s winter jackets; gloves; 
beanies; socks; coolers; tupperware; 
door. mats; restaurants mats; storage 
containers; bottled water. 


37 MLK a. 

37 MLK is an.encampment in Oakland 
on the corner of 37th Street and Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr Way. It was found- 
ed in 2019 by activist Stefani Eche- 


verria-Fenn, who wanted.to create a 
safe and stable environment for black 


_homeless seniors in her neighbor- 


hood. It currently houses 21 people. 

Needs: Big shade canopies; gar- 
bage cans; garbage bags; heavy duty 
waterproof tarps; lumber to build 
fences etc;camping stoves or coolers; 
heating devices (such as camping or 
patio heaters); a generator (or contri- 
butions toward a generator). 


They are also seeking neighbors 
who are willing to help dispose of 
trash, or people who can provide a 
place where they can empty their 
camping toilet. You can also send 


them money at this link (make a note 


that the money is for 37 MLK): bit. 
ly/2KMFilh. Purchase items off their 
Amazon wishlist: amzn.to/20¢S9i4 


BERKELEY: FRIENDS ON WHEELS 
Berkeley Friends on Wheels is an RV 
encampment in West Berkeley, at 8th 
and Harrison Street. The group was 
formalized in May of 2018 after they 
were evicted from the Berkeley Mari- 
na where they had been living in the 
parking lot of the vacant restaurant, 
His Lordships. It is currently made 
up of 23 lived-in vehicles. 


Needs: Sleeping bags; Mr. Heater 
Buddy indoor-safe propane heaters; 
16 oz propane fuel cylinders; head 
lamps; garbage bags; AA/AAA 
batteries; 6-gallon water containers; 
car side window sunshades (roller 
blinds are a plus); vehicle oil (to help 
with oil changes); vehicle coolant; 
rubberseal liquid waterproof coat- 
ing (prevents leaks on. RV roofs); 
non-perishable food. They are also 
seeking local mechanics to assist 


less is seeking several dedicated administrative 


e Supplies Coordinator: Somebody who can 
help organize donations of clothing and re- 
sources. They are also seeking somebody who 

has storage space and can help store donations. 
© Bookkeeper: Somebody who can help with 


Apart from the soup run, Consider the Home- 


with general vehicle maintenance 
like oil changes, tire alignments, 
tune-ups, and changing brakes. 
They are also fundraising to buy 
a new RV for one of their commu- 
nity members who got towed two 
months ago and has been bouncing 
around between neighbors RVs ever 
since. She is transgender, and has _ 
been sturggling to find work so has 
0 income. You can support her by 


sending a check. Make the check out . 


to “Chloe Verron” Mail to: Yesica 


‘Prado, 121 North Gate Hall #5860, 


Berkeley CA 94720 
MOMS4HOUSING 


In November, two unhoused moth- 
ers claimed a vacant home in Oak- 
land to live in with their children. In 
doing so, they spearheaded Moms- 
4Housing, a movement of homeless © 
and marginally housed mothers in 
Oakland who believe that housing 
is a human right. Their movement 

is about forming community with 
other unhoused Oakland families, 
and reclaiming from speculators and 
profiteers. Donate at moms4housing. 
org/donate. Join their text alert sys- 


tem, text your name to 510-800-7810. 


DONATION CAMPAIGNS FOR 
INDIVIDUALS IN NEED: 


MARKAYA SPIKES 

Markaya is a single mother who is 
raising money to buy a Toyota High- 
lander or similar vehicle so she can 


xe) back to work, and transport her 


eight-year-old daughter to and from 
school. She is an Oakland native 
who has been unhoused for over 
five years due to a bad landlord and 
the cost of living in the Bay Area. 
Donate to her GoFundMe here: bit. 
ly/2D950wm. 


You can also help purchase birth- 
day presents for her daughter, 
Za’ Moria, via this Amazon wishlist: 
amzn.to/35rRaBl 


KYMBERLI & LENTON WILSON 
Kymberli and Lenton are a homeless 
couple in Oakland who are raising - 
money: for a new work truck after 
purchasing a commercial vehicle that 
was inoperable. They will use the 
truck for their yard work business. 
You. can send them money ‘for a new 
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. bookkeeping, and knows how to use quick- 
books online. : 
e Development Assistant: Somebody who can 
volunteer to research and help write grants. 
° Web Assistant: Someone who can help main- 
tain and update the website. : 


If you are interested in getting involved with 
Consider the Homeless, you can email them at: 
info@considerthehomeless.org or call this number 
and leave a voicemail: (510) 560-4284. 


CHILIS ON WHEELS BAY AREA | 

Chilis on Wheels always needs volunteers for 
monthly distribution of hot food, vegan dog food, 
personal care packages, and donuts. If you are in- 
terested in volunteering, visit their Facebook page 
for information by searching “Chilis on Wheels 
Bay Area Chapter.” 


truck at this link: bit.ly/2QMcFIV 


DERRICK SOO 

Derrick Soo is a formerly homeless 
activist who is raising money for 
emergency shelter for unhoused 
people who are evicted from en- 
campments and displaced. Donate 
to his GoFundMe to help cover the 
cost of tents and canopy shelters: bit. 
ly/2ONmuUr 


LOVE & JUSTICE IN THE STREETS 


Talya-Husbands-Hankin is a home- 
less advocate who provides surviv- . 
al-resources such as tents, blankets, 
hygiene products, food, and water 
to unhoused people all over Oak- 
land..All the money donated to her 
fundraising project, Love and Justice 
in the Streets, goes directly back into 
the homeless community. Donate 
here: bit.ly/33jDjvh 
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Lose your ID, lose your identity 


COMMENTARY = 7c 


By TJ Johnston 


A few months ago, I lost my ID. I 
retraced my steps to the stores where 
I took it out when fishing for store 
cards and cash in my pouch: No 
luck—it wasn’t at any of them. 

That meant I had to undergo the © 
rigmarole of replacing my ID. At least: 

I still had my Social Security card, 

_ knew where I kept my birth certifi- 
cate and had access to the paperwork 
waiving the fee to unhoused Califor- 
nia residents. 

Ionly had to bring them to the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, take 
the requisite photo and wait for the 
DMV to mail it to the office where I 
write for a homeless newspaper. The 
replacement was the new Real ID 
I would need if I were to board an 
airplane for a domestic flight or enter 
any federal government facility. It was 
also renewed for another five years, 
so I needn’t bother returning to the 
DMV—for now, at least. 

Without an ID issued by a local, 
state or federal agency, unhoused 
people can’t access public benefits or 
other services. When a person loses 
their ID with no replacement, they 
virtually disappear from society. 

It’s as if they don’t exist. 

The New York University School of 
the Law’s Brennan Center found in a 
2006 study that 11% of the U.S. pop- 
ulation lack a state-issued ID. That 
works out to approximately 21 million 
people unable to prove who they say 
they are. 

The Brennan Center also concluded 
that 7 percent of U.S. citizens carry no 
proof of citizenship, including birth 
certificates, Passports or naturaliza- 
tion papers. 

The people less likely to have any 
ID are seniors, minorities and people 
earning less than $35,000 per year. - 
These are groups whose members are 
very likely to face homelessness. If. 
one were to draw a Venn diagram, it 
would show much overlap between 
those groups. 

The absence of ID can tee the 
same impact as a natural disaster. If 
that last sentence sounds hyperbol- 
ic, | submit the case of Wendi Taylor 
of Houston, Texas. In the summer 
of 2017, Hurricane Harvey flooded 


Taylor’ s trailer park. During the evac- 
uation, she lost the bag containing her 


‘documents when the National Guard 


boat capsized. 

Two years later, Taylor is still unable 
to take the first step toward establish-' 
ing her identity. 

“My ID has not been replaced yet,” 
she said. “I’m stuck in a catch-22 of 
needing a photo ID to get a Social 
Security card and needing a Social 

Security card to get a photo ID.” 

Under Texas law, Taylor would have 
to produce a combination of docu- 
ments to get an. ID. That includes her 


driver’s license or ID, her date of birth, 


the last four digits of her Social Securi- 
ty number and the audit number of 
her most recent state-issued ID. 

Soon, it won’t be any easier any- 
where else. : 

As of October 1, 2020, new barriers 
to establish identity could be created 
when the federal Real ID Act takes ef- 
fect. An address must also be provid- » 
ed. And a post office box won’t satisfy 


that requirement, said Derrick Soo, a 
former construction contractor now 
living in Oakland, California. 

Soo said that an applicant in Cal- 
ifornia must provide a utility bill to’ 
show proof of address. 

“This is creating a huge issue for 
those living curbside,” he said. 

Soo said he hopes he-will be housed 
before he has to renew his ID. In 
the meantime, it shows his current 
address as that of a now-defunct 
business across the street from his 
campsite. Until that business moved 
in 2016, it allowed him to use that 
address to receive mail and deliveries. 
It also added the benefit of protection 
from the authorities. A police officer 
tried to force Soo to break camp, but 
was thwarted when Soo showed him 
his ID. ig 

“He had no choice but to allow me to 
set up my shelter on the property of 
the address on my ID,” he said. “No 
city official or police could do any- 
thing about me.” 


‘Rodney Bell 

The San Francisco encampment 
dwellers I interviewed for Stolen 
Belonging earlier this year weren't as 
fortunate. Residents living in impro- 
vised structures lost their IDs, medica- 
tions, and other possessions when city 
workers seized them during sweeps. 
To my knowledge, they weren’t recov- 
ered or replaced. 

When I finally received my ID, I 
was relieved and grateful. With it, a 


_ multitude of things are again possible 


for me—first and foremost, just being. 


This story originally appeared in Invisible 
People, a nonprofit dedicated to educating 
the public about homelessness through 
innovative storytelling, news, and advo- 
cacy. TJ Johnson is the Assistant Editor 
of Street Sheet, San Francisco's street 
newspaper. 
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Oakland won’t wait: Advocates 


March from page 1 


different aspects of the housing crisis. Their col- 
lective presence represented the wide reach of 
the housing crisis, which not only bears upon 
unhoused people, but also the environment, 

the working poor, generations of yenng people, 
and many others. 

“We're not going to get any ai the solutions 
we want if we don’t work collectively,” Fiffe 
said. “We have got to break down the silos that 
we organize in so that we can strike with one 
mighty blow.” 

The photos in this essay feature just some of 
the groups that attended the March for Hous- 
ing Now. While each organization brought a 

cee different perspective, they all banded together 
as they marched out of the park and down 
MacArthur Blvd, toward a future of housing 
for all. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit 


Carroll: Fiffe Addresses the crowd. 


ee 


“We are here because we believe housing 
shouldn’t be an investment. We need 
housing for people, not for profit. 
Unfortunately under capitalism, people 
struggle just to pay rent. We see the 
tennant movement as a huge driver in 
changing that and creating possibilities 
for hope, whether it’s the work of the 


moms or the Oakland Land Trust. 


Alastair Boone 


Ellen Brotsky at far right bess ee gee 


There are ways to fight speculation 
“We are here because we dre ojews who support. _ _ and prefigure the world we would like 


housing equality both here and in Israel and Palestine 


to see—a world where housing is a 


We understand that there is a link between what goes guarantee.” 
on there and what goes on here. It’s the same systems —Isaac Harris, co- “chair of the social es 
of oppression.” ge : committee with East Bay DSA 


— Ellen Brotsky, Jews for Peace 


Amir Saadiq 
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“We have been working 
for housing justice for 30 
years and this is as bad 

as it’s ever been. We want 
to bring what we have 
learned from 30 years of 
doing this work to help the 
movement. Where is the 
money from the impact 
fees? It’s millions of dollars, 


cannot tell us.” 


—Gloria Bruce, Executive 
Director of EBHO 


aay 


Alastair Boone 


- “We are here because we 
support housing for all, and it 
needs to be affordable and paid 


for by the government. It’s not . 


okay that people are sleeping 
‘on the street in the richest 


place in the world.” 
~  —C Schwartz, 


Musicians Action Group 


_ MAG members play music during the march Alastair Boone 


Amir Saadiq 


“We are here to show up in solidarity : 
around the housing and greed crisis, 
and to show up as young people with 
access to wealth and class privilege and 
demonstrate our commitment to 
systemic change” > 


—Torie White, Resource Generation 


et ot 


ovement (Remus Annani at far. rig 


‘Members of the Sunrise 


couraue aa 


“Sunrise is here because to save our planet we have to save our home. The Green New Deal 
will only work if we prioritize those most affected by environmental racism. The only way 
to ensure a livable future is to ensure housing for all. And this responsibility falls on greedy 


_ landlords and corporations.” 


— Remus Annani, Sunrise Pictured: Molly Seligman 


and the city literally — ie 


San Francisco, CA—Crime Rates 
Drop Near Navigation Centers, New 
Data Shows. 


Crime has dropped around three out of four of 
San Francisco’s Navigation Centers, according to 
city data obtained by KRON 4. The crime reports 
cover a quarter-mile radius around each naviga- 
tion centers, and compares it to the six months 
before they opened. 

The three Navigation:Centers around which 
crime rates dipped were Division Circle (by 17 per- 
cent), Bayshore (by 4 percent), and Bryant Street 
(by 11 percent). 

By comparison, crime rose by 60 percent around 
Central Waterfront, in the Dogpatch. But KRON 
4 notes that “While that is a steep increase per- 


centage-wise, it only represents 18 actual reported — 


crimes in those six months.” 
Unlike traditional homeless shelters, the city’s 


Navigation Centers allow residents 24/7 access to 


temporary residences where they can bring their 
partners, their possessions, and even their pets. - 


Portland, OR—Portland Approves a 
--Team of First Responders Dedicated 
to Helping the Unhoused 


In 2020, a new team of first responders will hit 


Portland streets to reducing the amount of contact 
police have with people who are homeless, Ore- 
gon Live reports. In November, the City Council — 


approved a pilot of the project, Portland Street 
Response, which will pair a medic from the fire 
bureau and a crisis worker together to respond to 
911 calls about people lying in the street, yelling 
in a park, or suspected of using drugs. The project 


‘ was led by new Commissioner Jo Ann Hardesty’s 
_ office in response to an Oregonian /OregonLive 


analysis that found more than half of all arrests in 
Portland are of homeless people. 


King County, WA—King County _ 


Council Approves $100K to Bus ne 


Unhoused Out of Town 


In December, the King County Council approved 
$100,000 to fund a program that will buy home- 
less people a bus ticket out of the Seattle area, Q13 
Fox reports. The program is intended to help 
unhoused people reunite them with their families, 
according to the council. The funding is part of the 
county's supplemental budget and nearly triples . 
the $37,000 the county currently spends on family 
reunification services—though it is far less than 
the $1 million that one Councilman, Reagan Dunn, 
initially proposed. . 


Akron, OH—Summit County Repeals 
Anti-Panhandling Ordinance After 


Lawsuit 


In November, the Summit County Council re- 
pealed an ordinance that effectively made panhan- 
dling illegal after it was challenged in a lawsuit 
by the ACLU, Fox 8 Cleveland reports. The ACLU 
‘argued that the Summit County law unconstitu- 
tionally restricted free speech. While panhandling 
was not explicitly named in the ordinance, it made 
it illegal to transfer anything from inside a vehicle 
to anyone outside within specified roadside rights 
of way. It also said people could not “engage in 
distribution” with anyone in a vehicle in certain 
areas. 

The ordinance was replaced by another one that 
forbids people from impeding or obstructing ve- 
hicular traffic in certain areas. The new ordinance 
also states that no one is allowed to knowingly 
touch or grab another person or their property 
without their consent. 


Street Spirit 


Holidays from page 1 


started to analyze this 
statement. 
I realized that up un- 
til that point, my main 
focus in life was. all 
about me. No wonder 
I was miserable, I was 
focused on a life that 
had been ripped apart, 


a life not worth living, a 


life that was no longer 
mine. My life was void 
of any possessions and 
the people I loved were 
dead and gone. 


As L continued to con- - 


template this thought 
Thad a revelation, a 
moment of clarity. All 
at once, I gained a new. 
perspective about the 
holidays. _ 
Even though Iam 
‘no longer decorating 
a house or Christmas 
tree, buying presents 
-or attending the typical 
holiday parties, I found 
new meaning in my life 
and the holiday season. 
And it requires just one 
thing, my time. 
For the last three 
years, I have been 
running a Christmas 


blue jean drive for the 


homeless. During the 
week of Christmas, I 
gather worn blue jeans 
for people in need. The 
first year, I set up a 
table outside the YMCA 
on Allston Street. YMCA 
members and passers- 
by saw it, and before I 
knew it, I had collected 
35-40 pairs of jeans. 


Last year I did the same - 
_thing, and gathered 50 


pairs of jeans. Then, on 


' Christmas day, I load 


up.my backpack and 
walk around the streéts, 
giving out t-shirts, 
socks, and blue jeans to 
people I see. 

When living on the 
streets you come to 
realize that it is the 
basic fundamentals 
that make a difference. 
Things such as safety, 
food, clothing and most 
importantly, compan- 
ionship. More than 
money and possessions, 
these things are what 
makes life worth living. 
Small things such as 
used blue jeans make a 
huge difference when 
that’s all you receive for 


Christmas. 

Before realizing I 
could invest in my new 
community, my focus 


was on regaining my 


place in society: start- 
ing another business, 
buying another Cor- 
vette, new boats and jet 
skis, another house on 
the ocean. These are all 
the things the advertise- 
ments said I needed in 
order to be happy and 


leave a legacy for gener- 
ations to come. o 


But Inolonger do 
things for whatIcan 


_ get. Instead, Ido things 


because I can give. As 
my dad used to say, ” 
Rightis Right and 
Wrong is Wrong, you do 
it because it’s the ment 
thing to do.” 

I used to believe that 
Christmas was about 
buying presents, and 
celebrating Christian 


beliefs. It is only nowI 


realize the real purpose 
of Christmas is about 
spending time with the 
people you love and 
creating memories that 
will last a lifetime. This 


“is a truth that’s only 


December 2019 


eter Sussman 


a found anew way to appreciate the Holidays 


revealed once someone 
or something in your 


~ life is lost. 


This year, Timothy will 
be set up in front of 


_ the Berkeley YMCA at 


2001 Allston Way from 
11:00am-4:00 pm on De- 
cember 20-23. The Berke- 


ley Community Resource 


Center will also be collect- 
ing blue jeans for the drive. 


They are open seven days 
a week, and are located at 


1931 Center Street from 
8:00am-5:00pm. 


To learn more, contact: 


- Berkeley Community 


Resource Center 
Robbi Montoya 
r.montoya@dorothyday- 


_ house.org 


Timothy Busby 
vetds123@gmail.com 


Timothy Busby is a writer 
who currently lives on the 
streets in Berkeley. 


Democracy jor some, inhumanity for many 


Soper ncoccanuay i drat B2 PERSON 


By Tracy I Lee 


20t ack you get no opportunities. 
How can we all ride on the phrase, 
“We the people”? “We the people” 


THIS country preaches love 


_and commitment to Democracy. 
But government officials and 

- staff send government workers to 
come and demolish our hous- 

es and curbside communities. 


Officials cry, “Democracy!” But 


-decisions hit us like the bombs 
the United States uses to destroy — 


We, the most vulnerable - 

of the people, deserve a 
chance for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


too. Humans who need astep up, 

not astrike down. Pieces of public 

land for curbside communities to 
_ find sanctuary is anew beginning 


of asolid solution. So that we, the 


most vulnerable of the people, can 
~ haveachance forlife,libertyand 
_the pursuit of happiness. 


Word on tha Curb is a column that 


covers the struggle to exist on the 
street. It is produced by The Vil- 


homes and communities in other 
countries. Pretending to care and 


| be heroes to refugees in other 


countries. Now they done created 


| economic refugee camps in our 


own backyard. 

Literally it’s no democracy at all 
to the curbside community. City 
officials not showing our people - 


compassion and human kindness 


worries me. Immigrants come to_ 
America for opportunity. But if 
you’re poor, or struggling, or had 
bad luck, or made a mistake, or 


from our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence means one nation, one 
community, one land, with one 
solution. Everyone comes as one 
to assist one another. No matter if 
you are young, old, fat or skinny, 
housed or unhoused. No matter 
what. 
City officials need to act like 


public servants with humanity, not’ 
greedy developers and shady land 


grabbers. City officials need to re- 
alize. “those homeless” are humans 


lage —an advocacy group in Oak- 
land. Tracy Lee is a mother, dreamer, 


- visionary, and a force to be reckoned 


with. She is a Mien refugee, and was — 
raised in East Oakland. She is a lead- 
er in The Village, where she serves 


as an advocate on behalf of her fellow 


curbside brothers and sisters, and is 
the Street Spirit correspondent for 


the organization's Word on tha Curb 


media project. 


